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OF HOME -TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.’* 


THE POSITION OF PLAY IN A SYSTEM 
OF RATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Part I. 

By J. Strachan, Esq., M.D. 

I FEAR that the title which I have given to this lecture 
may appear to some of you somewhat of a contradiction, 
as it is usually considered that play and education are 
antithetical, and altogether outside and apart from one 
another. It may be thought, therefore, that play can have 
no place in an educational system, although it may be 
allowed to stand alongside of it. Most persons admit that 
there ought to be play as well as education, at all ev'ents 
for boys, as — 

“ All work and no play 
Makes Jack a dull boy.” 

(there is no mention of Jill in this connection), but the 
usual motto is ‘‘ work first and play afterwards, 

“ Work while you work, play while you play. 

That is the way to be happy and gay/’ 

My object, however, is to shew that there is no such antithesis 
as is here assumed — that, on the contrary^, the two aie, 
according" to nature, very intimately associated and cannot be 
properly dealt with separately. To enable us to realise this 
it is necessary that we first consider the question of what is 

Rational Education. 

The plain English meaning of the term is, of course, a system 
founded upon and conducted with reason and judgment, 
to the exclusion of all arbitrary and conventional procedure. 
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m have first, then, to recognize the fact that education 
of the young is no modern invention, and is, 
pedagogic imposition. It came into being when hrst there 
appeared upon this earth a race of creatures endowed witn 
a brain organization capable of knowing, thinking, reasoning, 
and speaking. Such endowment would have become 
altogether thrown away and been lost to the world in t 
hour of its inception, had it not been accompanied by ^n 
inherent system of education tending to bring organization 
into relation with external conditions, and to furnish an 
develop the mental powers. 

A special instinctive prompting is an essential accomp 
ment of all organization depending for action upon 
relations. The wing of the bird would be entirely use 
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without such instruction as to its action in flight ; the 
digestive pow'ers of the stomach would be inoperative but 
for the corresponding system of feeding w'hich prompts and 
regulates the supply of appropriate food ; and the mental 
powers of the brain must have remained in abeyance had 
they not been prompted from within to all action necessary 
to their development. At all times and all stages of his 
existence man has imbibed food and drink according to his 
requirements, so, also, he has fed and exercised his mind 
according to his abilities and opportunities. By virtue of 
this instinctive educational activity the human mind attained 
to very high power of thought thousands of years before 
lesson-books, as we understand them, were invented. All 
the ancient and mediaeval heroes and makers of history, and 
not a few of the world’s greatest benefactors of modern times, 
up even to the time of Board Schools, owed their intellectual 
pre-eminence entirely to this natural and spontaneous educa- 
tion. Not only so, but by far the larger part of the knowledge 
and intellectual powers of each and all of us we owe to the 
spontaneous activity of our receptive faculties imbibing and 
assimilating from all means of information by which we are 
and have been surrounded. We cannot doubt, then, that 
our Maker, in providing us with a brain organization capable 
of high mental development, has provided also a natural 
means of ensuring, in all respects, that development up to 
the highest limits of potentiality. We are not, therefore, 
required to invent or construct an educational system, but 
only to study, guide and minister to one in full operation m 
every healthy child. Such I hold to be the only possible 
basis for the application of reason and judgment with regard 
to education in the young. 

I have already referred to the stomach in this connection, 
and at the risk of offending your sense of the fitness of things, 
I shall now draw the parallel between feeding the stomach 
and feeding or instructing the mind. There is a natura 
repugnance to placing these in any way 
the one being common to all animals and the 
with the highest attribute of man. But, as has bee" J 
said, “ Analogy is the guide of life.” Nature 
of organs, being as solicitous for the ivell-being 
brain as for that of the digestive apparatus of man or of the 
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faculty, that each is directly 

u„on pabulum received from without , there .s ‘he fur her 
a ,aIogy that each is, of necessity, guided in the reception of 
pabulum by instinctive promptings, specially designe o 
regulate, according to organic condition, the in an 
quantity suitable at any particular time. In this respect the 
action of the two run upon parallel lines, and the reasoning 
applicable in the one case applies equally in the other. In 
the case of the stomach these promptings are called taste 
and appetite ; in that of the mind they are interest and 
attentim. Every animal is guided by the sense of taste or, 
which is much the same, smell, as to the kinds of food 
suitable to its digestive and assimilative powers ; and it is 
directed b}' appetite when and how much to eat. So, in the 
case of the mind, suitable pabulum, or knowledge presented 
in suitable form, is more or less interesting, and attention 
naturally turns to it when and so long as the action is 
salutary. In each case action so prompted is accompanied, 
especially in the young, by a feeling of pleasure which ceases 
when a sufficiency, for the time, has been received. These 
are absolutely the only indications as to what is suitable in 

pabulum, and the only rational ground upon 
ch vve can judge in administering it. 
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children to swallow raw potatoes - and 'fn^T'’ 
may compel them, through the will to o I 

and so to receive certain verbal formulae into thrse 
or memory. We cannot- nrvrv, i i sense record 

attention, but we may thus give ffie ann 

and of teaching without them^ Thn nl feeding 
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symbol of spoken language, and, with adults, has, by long 

Jhild'lT’ familiar as its prototype. With the 

child however, reading is a comparatively recent acquisition, 
and still requires, more or less, a process of translation before 
It can be understood. This, at best, is an unnecessary and 
burdensome hindrance to the process of learning. In very 
many cases the child does not attempt, or is incapable of, 
any translation, and is content— the teacher being content— 
with a mere reception or committal to memory of the word 
sounds. This is the explanation of the absurd mistakes so 
often made by school children, and with which teachers 
sometimes amuse their friends and the public, oblivious, 
apparently, of how they reflect upon their method of teaching. 
A good example of this came under my own observation at 
a school examination last June. A boy, on being told to 
repeat a certain text of scripture, gave it as — “Watch and 
pray, lest ye enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” This was 
received with laughter, and as showing the strange per- 
versity of the child’s mind. But will any one say what is 
the educational value of phrases so learned, whether or not 
they be correctly repeated ? Could such a mistake possibly 
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Even suitable pabulum can be admn.is e.ed, |e, 

milv in limited quantities and with p P ^ i r 

crilLl go on stuffing food into the child continuously for 
hours together and expect it to be digested. We must 
consider the capacity of the stomach and its powers of 
digestion at the time of the food being taken, and our only 
possible, guide in this respect is the appetite. A\ hen that is 
satisfied sufficient has been taken for the time, according to 
digestive power, and we must, perforce, wait till the stomach 
is ready for another meal as indicated by a return of appetite; 
except that custom, founded upon this fact, has fixed the 
meal hours at appropriate intervals. So it is with the 
receptive powers of the mind. They cannot, any more than 
the stomach, go on continuously taking in fresh pabulum. 
Just as the appetite palls when as much food has been taken 
as can be properly dealt with, so attention flags when a 
sufficient diet of mental pabulum, in the form of fresh know- 
ledp and ideas, has been imbibed. As with appetite, so 
with attention, it is the only possible guide as to what 

tZt!;^?'w ' according to organic condition at 

the time. \\ e can stimulate appetite by rendering food very 

according to the interest of the subject as taught. Still in 
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beyond the region of our interference th^r. eo, ^ 

digestion and assimilation of food in the analogous 
further removed from the Vnw/ f is 

understanding. We do know somethinrof tlir^^'^ 
and tbe process of digestion, -of Te^Ze: LrnTdt^rod 
into living blood ; but we are utterly and completeirfi, 

its manifestation in the talk and co^duft oIttcMi'T 
that, however, we have ample evidence of spontaneous 
activity, tending to the permanent location of the new ideas 
as living and active items in the psychical brain power, i 
cannot better illustrate this and other points than by a short 
extract from M. Gouin’s book,— “ The Art of Teaching and 
Studying Languages ” (p. 37) ® 


" One day the mother said to the child, ‘Would you like to come along 
with me? I am going to the mill; you have never seen a mill, it wifi 
amuse you. I was present; I heard the proposition; and the words 
you have never seen a mill/ recalled my watchword to me. 

‘‘Ihe little lad went along with his mother. He went over the mill 
from top to bottom. He wanted to see everything, to hear the name 
of everything, to understand about everything. Ever>^thing had to be 
explained to him. He went up everywhere, went into every corner, 
stopped before the tick-tack, listening long in mute astonishment. He 
curiously examined the bolters, the millstones, the hoppers. He made 
the men open the flour-store ; he pulled back the curtain of the bran 
room, admired the turning of the pans and belts, gazed with a sort of 
dread at the rotation of the shafting, and the gearing of the cog-wheels, 
watched the action of the levers, the pulleys, the cranes lifting through 
space the sacks stuffed full of wheat. All the time his eyes eagerly 
followed the millers, whitened with flour, moving about here and there, 


loading and unloading sacks, emptying some, filling others, stopping 
the motion of the wheels, silencing 'one clattering wheel, and then 
starting another. 

Finally the child was led to the great water-wheels outside. He 
lingered long in ecstacy before these indefatigable workers, and before 
the mighty, splashing column of water, which, issuing from the mill- 
pond, already full to overflowing, rushed white w’ith foam along the 
mill-race, fell in roaring torrents into the floats of the water-wheel, 
setting and keeping in motion with thunderous roar the giant wheels, with 
all this immense and marvellous mechanism turning at full speed beneath 
their impulsion, driving, devouring the work with a bewildering rapidity. 

“ He came away deafened, stunned, astounded, and went back home 
absorbed in thought. He pondered continually over what he had seen, 
striving to digest this vast and prolonged perception. I kept my eyes 
upon him, wondering what could be passing within him, what use he 
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.-After the discourse cam ^ little sacks; 

tormented his il he had built him a mill. He led the way 

he tormented his uncle whether I would or no, 

to a bny sHeamlet 0 ^ waterfall, drive in two supports, smooth 

I had to dig a mill- , ^ willow, cut two clefts in it, 

two flat pieces o w , manufacture a simulacrum of 

Tkri” vtad'^d Ib’en. lastly,’ place .his wheel beneath .he wa.e.fall, 
and frrange i. so .hat it woeld turn and the mill would wotk. 

“The uncle lent himself with great willingness to all these fantasies, 
and acquitted himself in the enterprise as well as he could. During all 
this time I watched each movement of the importunate little fellow 
attentively. I noted each of his words, each of his reflections, striving to 
read the interior thought through the work or the external preoccupation. 

“When the mill was definitely mounted and set agoing, the little 
miller filled his sacks with sand, loaded them on his shoulder with a 
simulated effort accompanied with a grimace; then, bent and grunting 
beneath the weight, carried his grain to the mill, shot it out and ground 
it, so reproducing the scene of the real mill — not as he had seen it, but 
as he had afterwards ‘ conceived^ it to himself, as he had ‘generalised’ it.” 

Here we have the whole process of rational instruction and 
of spontaneous assimilation and exercise graphically detailed. 
The visit to the mill may be regarded as an object lesson on 
rather a large scale, evidently of a thoroughly inteTCstiug 
ind to the boy, and occupying, probably, about half-an-hour. 
oa that was shown and explained to him the attention 
tn^h ^ directed. All his senses were brought actively 

memorv^ conveying their impressions separately to the 
tation ^huf remains as a picture or exact represen- 
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But all that IS as it were, the mere planting of the seed 
Like the seed, the idea or concept must take ror.f 1a ' 
before resul.ing .hough, can be expected from it. HalZ 
lad been .mmed.ately hurried off ,o another and different 
k.nd of mill, and then to anchor, and another, and another 
for some five or s.x consecutive hours, all that ha had seen 
and been old m the first would, probably, have passed from 
his mind leaving no permanent result. But what do we 
find r After the lesson there is a period of incubation, 
during which the brain cells are busy with the new ideas 
which have been planted amongst them, and which are there 
taking root and sprouting into life. After an hour these are 
in vigorous action, working themselves into place along with 
allied ideas already existing, and finding expression, as with 
all childish thought, in talk and prattle. Such talk, spon- 
taneous and almost irrepressible, is the sure sign of the 
knowledge, sought to be implanted, having actually taken 
root, and so become a permanent, living and active psychical 
entity. Of ideas so formed and arising from the many 
objects and events which come under the observation and 
attract the attention, either casually, in the course of life and 
conversation, or of set purpose in the way' of educational 
instruction, is the mind composed ; beginning as the earliest 
dawn of intellect, when the whole thinking power may 
consist of one or two ideas, — as of an object falling to the 
ground, the production of sound by the rattle or the ticking 
ol a watch, — and accumulating by slow but steady process, 
till soon they swarm in the brain like bees in a hive, not 
mere dead pictures of what has been seen and heard, as in 
the memory, to be reproduced in set form when required, but 
living, active, iusy bees, each capable of looking after its own 
Well-being, hut all working together harmoniously under the 
control of the various faculties in the production of thought. 

(To be continued.) 


